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THE FRENCH HIERARCHY AND THE 
FRANC 


OT the least embarrassment of the French 
bishops, in the present political crisis of France, 
has been to decide whether Catholics should be called 
upon to forget the constant annoyance and petty per- 
secution to which they are still subjected—even since 
the fall of M. Herriot’s deliberately anti-Catholic 
Government—and to respond generously to all 
appeals made by the Government, as though the 
anion sacrée which M. Herriot brought to an end were 
still really in existence. It is true that, since M. 
Herriot’s downfall, the open challenge to the Church 
on the question of the Vatican’. Embassy has not been 
officially renewed. The threats to the religious com- 
munities which have settled in France in defiance of 
the laws proscribing them, have not been carried out; 
though the inquisition into their numbers and their 
status throughout the country, which was set up by 
M. Herriot’s Government and methodically organ- 
ised, has placed full information in the Government’s 
hands, which may at any time be made use of by an 
anti-clerical Government. And the attempt to com- 
pel Alsace and Lorraine to accept the same educa- 
tional system as the rest of France has also been 
suspended. 

But all over the country minor incidents have con- 
tinued to provoke violent resentment. The Ministry 
for the Interior, which controls the whole local govern- 
ment of the country, and through the distribution of 
patronage and by more direct means ‘makes’ the 
elections in a manner calculated to ensure the perma- 
nent success of the Left, has always been jealously 
kept in the hands of anti-clerical Ministers even dur- 
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ing the war; and the Prefects nominated by them have 
been using their powers to prohibit religious proces- 
sions, and to interfere in various other ways with such 
liberties as the Catholics still possess. The public 
meetings organised to protest against the threats to 
the Church have been hampered time after time by 
the refusal of special railway trains, which are 
granted freely for other political demonstrations 
which the Government approves or does not desire to 
suppress. There have been many cases of collisions 
between the police and Catholic demonstrations, not- 
ably during the St. Joan of Arc processions in Paris, 
and in other places where the local bishops have de- 
cided to ignore the prefects’ prohibition of religious 
processions on such great festivals as Corpus Christi. 
All these incidents, occurring again and again, and 
being reported widely in the Catholic press, have 
created a general feeling of resentment and a natural 
reluctance on the part of Catholics to support the 
Government until it shows clearly that such deliberate 
provocation of the Catholics is not part of its policy. 
And, apart from such incidents in which the Gov- 
ernment, whether in Paris or in the local depart- 
ments, is more or less directly to blame, there has 
been the widespread and apparently concerted cam- 
paign throughout France to harass the country clergy 
—by raising the rents of their presbyteries (which have 
of course been confiscated and now belong to the anti- 
clerically controlled local councils) or even by buying 
the homes of their clergy over their heads. This 
campaign, more than almost any other manifestation 
of anti-clerical activity, has aroused intense ill-feeling 
and has compelled the bishops to take concerted action 
to meet a planned attack. In many places the bishop 
has had to issue orders that, wherever the priest is 
threatened with eviction for refusing to pay an in- 
creased rent or for failure to bid against other 
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urchasers of his house, the clergy are to resist to the 
ast minute until they are evicted by force, and in the 
event of such eviction the whole parish is to be closed 
down. In at least half a dozen places, including one 
parish even in Brittany, these threats by the bishops 
have had to be carried out and the parishes actually 
closed down, and all religious celebrations have been 
suspended until the parishioners have provided ade- 
quate homes for the clergy. 

Such are the conditions actually prevailing in 
France at the present time. And it was under such 
conditions that M. Briand issued his recent appeal to 
the whole nation to subscribe, on the example of what 
had been done with conspicuous success in Italy, to 
furnish a voluntary patriotic fund, which would be used 
for the stabilisation of the franc. In issuing the appeal 
M. Briand invited leading members of every class in 
France to join the committee in whose names the sub- 
scriptions were to be invited. Marshal Joffre accepted 
its Presidency ; and among others whom he desired to 
include on the national committee he approached 
Cardinal Dubois, the Archbishop of Paris, who at 
once gave his name to the committee and issued a 
letter to his diocesans, urging them in the strongest 
terms to subscribe to the new fund. Local committees 
were also formed all over the country, and in each case 
the prefect who had charge of the organisation 
approached the local archbishop or bishop with a re- 
quest that he should lend his name and give his active 
support. The replies to these various requests have 
been very illuminating. Cardinal Dubois and Cardinal 
Andrieu, the Archbishop of Bordeaux, were among 
the principal backers of the appeal in its early stages, 
but a great deal of opposition soon made itself felt 
among Catholics. The association of ex-Soldier 
Priests, in particular, issued a public statement, ex- 
plaining that they would be the first to support any 
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appeal that was made genuinely in the interests of the 
whole nation, and which was required for the salvation 
of the country, but declining to support this special 
appeal on the ground that the Government gave no 
guarantees that the money would not be used to assist 
the political objects of the party now in power, which 
were openly repudiated and resisted by Catholics. 
They demanded, further, that there should first be a 
definite guarantee by the Government that Catholics 
—and particularly the Catholic clergy and members of 
the religious communities—should have the same civil 
rights as all other French citizens. 

A considerable number of the French bishops, in 
fact, took the same view, and either declined to serve 
on the local committees in aid of the fund to save the 
franc, or openly stated their reasons for their refusal 
to support it. Thus, the Bishop of Fréjus wrote to 
the local prefect as follows: ‘My patriotism, which 
has never been questioned by any man, prompted me 
to appeal in the strongest terms to the people of my 
diocese on behalf of the last two national loans. Since 
then, several legislative proposals and ministerial 
actions, particularly those which aim at withdrawing 
the schools entirely from the authority of the family 
and from the most legitimate influences of religion, 
compel me on this occasion to abstain from becoming 
officially associated with the committee of propaganda 
which is about to be formed at Draguignan.’ Simi- 
larly, the Bishop of Montauban declined the invitation 
from the prefect ‘ notwithstanding the courteous man- 
ner in which it was addressed.’ ‘ Certainly,’ he wrote, 
‘I pray and long for the day when my conscience will 
allow me to accept such invitations. But that time has, 
alas! not yetcome. The reason is very evident. And 
yet many Catholics—always the same people—do not 
appear to understand. It is for them I publish my 
reply to the prefect, whose personal position is not in 
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any way involved. It seems to me useful to enlighten 
those of our people who still believe in the Union 
Sacrée at a time when there is talk of aggravating 
instead of abrogating or at least modifying the laws 
which persecute Catholics, laws which foster im- 
morality, which produce depopulation, which are ruin- 
ing France.’ And the letter to the prefect itself asks 
whether it would not appear as condonation of such 
laws on the part of Catholics if they were to subscribe 
to this fund. 

The Bishop of Poitiers is more outspoken when he 
replies to the prefect that he finds that ‘ our influence is 
invoked, and Catholics are considered only when it is 
a question of asking for money. How painful it is,’ 
he continues, ‘to note that at the very time when they 
are being appealed to for funds—to say nothing of 
their generous support of the national loans—they are 
still refused the liberty and the goodwill which are due 
to them as to all other French citizens; while the laic 
laws are maintained which violate their most sacred 
rights and even new laws are being prepared against 
them. I wish with all my heart,’ he continues, ‘ and 
as deeply as any man for the restoration of the franc. 
At Poitiers, during and since the war, I have always 
urged my people to respond to the appeals of France, 
whether it asked of them their lives or their savings. 
I have no doubt that the Catholics of Poitou are in- 
spired by the same sense of patriotic duty in regard to 
the restoration of the franc. But believe me, sir, the 
crisis through which France is now passing is a moral 
rather than an economic or a financial crisis. Why this 
persistence in despising and in persecuting religion, 
which alone is capable of providing the modern con- 
science, which is so relaxed, with the true foundation, 
source and sanction of duty? Salvation, whether for 
nations or for individuals, can come from God alone. 
Let the claims of Catholics be satisfied by abrogating 
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or modifying the ‘ laic laws’ and then will arise again 
that spirit of union and of confidence which is the in- 
dispensable condition of the internal peace and the 
prosperity of France.’ 

In Brittany, where the sense of grievance among 
Catholics has found its most formidable expression, 
there is a curious conflict of opinion among the bishops. 
Thus, the Bishop of Nantes refuses to join the com- 
mittee for the new loan, and points out that ‘at the 
moment when the people are being called upon for 
voluntary contributions, the Catholics of Nantes are 
being insulted in regard to their most noble sentiments, 
and those traditional and peaceful religious demon- 
strations of which they were so justly proud have been 
suppressed. Surely they deserved better than this 
after their heroism in the Great War.’ On the other 
hand, the Bishop of Vannes declares that he ‘ cannot 
refuse’ to join his own signature to this appeal, which 
is said to be necessary for the salvation of the country. 
But he takes the opportunity to point out that the 
appeal can only be effective if it is preceded by a 
genuine union of spirits and of hearts in the recogni- 
tion of civic rights and in an equitable distribution of 
public burdens. The Bishop of St. Brieuc also sup- 
ports the fund, while complaining that the Government 
has not done its duty in insisting upon public eco- 
nomy, but saying nothing about the injustice done to 
Catholics. 

In general, indeed, the bishops support the appeal 
with strong recommendations to the people to sub- 
scribe as generously as they can, since the stability of 
the franc is indispensable to the prosperity and the 
welfare of France. Many of them in writing to the 
prefects, authorising their names to figure on the list 
of the departmental committees, seize the occasion to 
express their discontent with recent political activities 
of the Government that have infringed upon or threa- 
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tened Catholic rights. And others, having allowed 
their names to appear on the departmental committees, 
publish in their diocesan magazines official statements 
explaining their attitude more fully. Their general 
attitude, apart from certain exceptions such as those 
which I have quoted above, is to support the appeal 
as strongly as possible, and to point out that financial 
stability is essential to ordered government. 

Cardinal Andrieu, Archbishop of Bordeaux, stated 
this argument very clearly in language which has been 
repeated by many of the other members of the hier- 
archy—urging that ‘the franc is too essential to the 
safety of France to allow of any failure to unite all 
the energies of the country in ensuring its triumph in 
the contest to which it is forced to by certain foreign 
Powers, by international speculators, and by all the 
enemies of social order.’ In his appeal to the diocese 
he repeats the same language, adding to the complicity 
of the international speculators and the enemies of 
social orders, ‘the powers of the Jews, the Free- 
masons and the Protestants,’ but in addressing his 
people he scarcely alludes at all to the injustices which 
Catholics have to suffer. In his letter to the prefect, 
on the other hand, he makes a firm protest with great 
dignity. ‘ May I add,’ he writes, ‘that in Saneniony 
a member of this committee I cherish a great hope: 
There are in our Code a number of laws which are not 
national laws, inasmuch as they have been enacted by 
one party against another party under pressure from 
the Masonic lodges instead of being inspired by the 
general interest. The so-called ‘laic laws’ must be 
counted among these : the law by which the Republic 
proclaims that it recognises no religion; the law by 
which the civil power substitutes the power of laymen 
for the authority of the Pope and of the bishops in the 
organisation of public worship and the administration 
of those properties destined for its exercise; the law 
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which excludes God from the schools and prevents the 
great majority of fathers of families from bringing up 
their children as their conscience dictates; the law 
against the religious congregations which prohibits 
men and women inspired by the ideal of a perfect 
life from grouping together and teaching as other 
French men and women can teach; the law which, in 
authorising married people to demand a divorce as 
though the law of man could break a bond which is 
declared by divine law to be indissoluble, disinte- 
grates family life in so many ways. I allow myself to 
hope that, by enrolling in the same crusade for the 
defence of the franc, French people of every shade of 
belief may learn to know one another and to esteem 
each other more highly, and will henceforward devote 
themselves in a sincere love of real liberty to the abro- 
gation of the ‘laic laws.’ It is essential that they 
should disappear from our Code as soon as possible 
if we wish that France should live; for, as has been 
said often, and it cannot be repeated too many times, 
France must be Catholic if she is to live at all.’ 

This vigorous profession of faith probably repre- 
sents the mind of most of the bishops of France. It 
has been quoted expressly in various statements issued 
by other members of the hierarchy, and it is clear from 
the various statements and explanations published by 
French bishops in connection with this appeal that they 
generally desire to show their patriotism by supporting 
any such appeals, even though they are profoundly 
aware of present injustice to Catholics, and even 
though they have reason to apprehend further injus- 
tice in the future. Cardinal Dubois, in supporting the 
loan and in urging it upon his people, even refrains 
from making any protest at all in regard to Catholic 
rights. His message is brief and unequivocal. ‘ The 
franc-must be saved,’ he wrote in his first message to 
all French Catholics. ‘All loyal Frenchmen must 
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realise this, and work to this end. As in the time of 
the Great War, when France was in danger, the 
Catholics will not be found wanting in their duty now. 
They are, and they will show themselves to be, sound 
patriots. But let their voices be heard likewise when 
they demand assistance for the good of the country in 
saving the soul of France. Moral and religious forces 
also are sources of riches. Let us save all the riches 
of the country.’ 

It was not long after this statement had been issued 
at the end of April, through the Paris newspapers, 
before indignant complaints were forthcoming from 
various Catholic bodies, protesting against any appeal 
being made to Catholics while their rights were still 
being infringed. Cardinal Dubois issued a subsequent 
statement to meet part of these objections at least, by 
issuing a statement saying that he was personally satis- 
fied with the guarantees that had been given that the 
fund would be used solely for the restoration of the 
franc and not for any political purpose. But the 
appeal must have caused many heartburnings among 
Catholics who have laboured for years under a sense 
of injustice. Since the war they have been hurt more 
bitterly than ever by the refusal, even to those mem- 
bers of the religious communities who were decorated 
for their gallantry in the war, of the right to remain 
on in their own country; and more recently they have 
had to face the well organised and partly successful 
attempt to evict the clergy from the presbyteries which 
have in most cases been the property of the a for 
generations, the gift of pious families or even of gen- 


erous old priests who bequeathed them as legacies to 
their parishes. 


Denis Gwynn. 
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CRIME AND SOCIETY 


was: is crime? Who is a criminal? The ques- 
tions persist; they call for answer every time 
the Reports of Prison Commissioners are issued. 
Before we decide how the criminal is to be treated let 
us know who the criminal is; let us discover how any 
one of us, at present, it may well be, unconvicted and 
at large, can fall into crime and be lodged in gaol. 
Why do we put people in prison? is the first question. 
Arising out of that (as the House of Commons would 
express it) is the supplementary question : How are we 
to treat our neighbour when we have put him (or her) 
in prison? In short, What is crime, and how is 
it committed ? ; 

Father Francis Day, in his booklet, The Com- 
munity and the Criminal,’ rightly called a ‘ guide to 
Catholic service,’ so full is it of helpful information 
and the wise counsel of experience for all Catholics 
who would help our prisoners and captives—offers as 
‘a working definition of crime’ :—‘ A deliberate act 
contrary to those laws of the State which enforce or 
interpret the Natural Law.’ And this Natural Law, 
Father Day reminds us, is ‘ universal, based on human 
nature and manifested by reason.’ 

If this definition be true, and far be it from the 
layman to suggest doubt, how few, how very few, are 
the inmates of prison—past or present—who can justly 
be labelled ‘ criminal.’ The State, indeed, makes no 
pretence of requiring general obedience to Natural 
Law. It acts on the principle of punishing those who 
are convicted of breaking the laws framed for the con- 
venience of contemporary society ; it imprisons, now as 


1 Catholic Social Year Book (Catholic Social Guild, Oxford. 
6d. net.) 
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heretofore, those persons whom the law decides by 
judge and jury, or on summary conviction, endanger 
the welfare of the Community or obstruct the comfort 
of their neighbours. The State is not cognisant of sin, 
mortal or venial ; its interference in morals is, it would 
seem, entirely arbitrary. Neither drunkenness nor 
fornication, neither avarice nor idolatry, is ‘ crime’; 
but incest is a crime; and the sin of Sodom and of the 
sexually perverted (called by its apologists ‘ homo- 
genic love’) is a very serious crime. So serious that 
unader the Act of Edward VI, which noted the grave 
increase of this offence on the general break up of 
morals at the coming in of the Reformation, its penalty 
was capital punishment until 1840. Polygamy, again, 
is a crime in Great Britain, presumably as an offence 
against Natural Law, but not in India or Burma, 
where Mahommedan and Buddhist may lawfully main- 
tain a plurality of wives without let or hindrance. In 
Great Britain the bigamist is a criminal if the first 
wife, or husband, be still alive and no divorce has been 
granted. Yet who would say the Natural Law is safe- 
guarded from violation by the decree of the divorce 
court? 

Possibly it is the State’s interpretation of Natural 
Law which is at times faulty. as it a sound inter- 
pretation of Natural Law that condemned heretics to 
be burnt? The heretics who suffered in the reign of 
Queen Mary?—most of whom, as a Cambridge 
scholar has recently pointed out, would have been 
burnt under Elizabeth, so subversive and alarming 
were their ereeds. And the Unitarians whom Eliza- 
beth and James I did burn: Was their crime contrary 
to Natural Law?—the Natural Law ‘ universal, based 
on human nature and manifested by reason.’ The 
sami ee 5 of witches in Germany, in Scotland, in 

ew England, which as late as the eighteenth century 
sent many an old woman to a shameful and violent 
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death, had its defenders, who pleaded now the Natural 
Law and now the Law of God, written in the Old 
Testament, in justification for their proceedings. The 
martyrs who died at Tyburn and on Tower Hill were 
convicted “criminals.” So were the unhappy shop- 
lifters and petty thieves—mere boys and girls many 
of them—whom the rulers of Protestant England in 
the eighteenth century sent with callous savagery to 
the gallows; finding them guilty of death under the 
most shocking set of Acts of Parliament. (Did ever 
any series of laws so disgrace the legislature of Great 
Britain, as that penal code of eighteenth century inter- 
pretation of Natural Law?) How far did the State in 
its punishment of political offenders one hundred 
years ago, when it transported as ‘criminals’ and 
sold into slavery multitudes of upright, god-fearing 
Irish people—even as Cromwell had transported and 
sold into slavery his enemies of the seventeenth cen- 
tury—presume to enforce or interpret Natural Law? 
The State at the time said little about any such pur- 
pose. Lord Melbourne himself did not suggest when 
that small band of agricultural labourers were, in 1834, 
convicted at Dorchester of the crime of forming a trade 
union and sentenced to transportation, that the judges 
whom he applauded were enforcing or interpreting 
any Natural Law. Is the long record of the struggle 
of Irish Catholics and their condemnation, as ‘ crimi- 
nals,’ to the gallows and the gaol, a record of offence 
against a Natural Law ‘universal, based on human 
nature and manifested by reason’? Nay, the political 
prisoner, convicted of sedition, the usual ‘ crime’ of 
Irish nationalist and the English Radical in the old 
days, might excusably plead that he had the Natural 
Law on his side. Legislators, judges and juries 
would be hard put to justify generally their punish- 
ment of offenders at any time, and in any land, by 
the appeal to Natural Law. The welfare of the State 
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and the convenience of society are the justification 
alleged for imprisonment and capital punishment. 
And the ‘ crime ’ of endangering the safety of the State 
and the comfort of society may be, as it often has been 
in the past, charged and held proven against persons 
who have plainly neither committed nor encouraged 
any attack on the Natural Law, ‘ universal, based on 
human nature, and manifested in reason.’ 

Strangely, indeed, would the State seem to enforce 
and interpret Natural Law, should we take the acts 
which it punishes as ‘ crime’ to be deliberate offences 
against this Law. For the crimes of one period are 
accounted meritorious and far from blameworthy in 
another age. And how can this be if Natural Law is 
‘universal, based on human nature, and manifested 
by reason ’? 

Consider the ‘crime’ of forestalling—so common 
in the late middle ages, and now held to be anything 
but criminal. Over and over again in the Court Rolls 
of the Mayor’s Court in the City of London’ offenders 
— the common custom of trade, against the laws 
of buying and selling—base persons who sought to 
make a little profit by purchasing goods outside the 
city boundaries and selling them within—are named, 
and their punishment by fine and imprisonment re- 
corded. & few hundred years later, and so far from 
being punished as a ‘crime’ against Natural Law, 
this buying cheap to sell dear is extolled as high wis- 
dom in trade; free trade, to the utter casting down of 
tariffs and protective duties, is proclaimed as the true 
natural law. 

As for the ‘crime’ of usury, it ceased to be a crime 
when the borrowing of money became of increasing 
importance to men of business. Long before the year 
when Gladstone repealed the laws against usury those 


2 See Calendar of Early Mayor’s Court Rolls, a.p. 1298— 
1307 (Cambridge University Press, 1924). 
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laws were a dead letter; and the money lender waxing 
fat in the heyday of liberalism was nowhere shunned 
as a criminal. Now, once more, in our own day, the 
State has harked back in this, as in other matters, to 
the social doctrine of the middle ages, and the usurer 
is liable to pains and penalties as an extortioner—so 
completely bankrupt are the ideas of philosophic 
radicalism. Usury is still permitted without shame to 
the money-lender who invests in a limited liability 
company; a company operating perhaps in Japan, 
where capital can secure dividends by the long toil of 
young children in factories. A Catholic to-day may 
invest his money—i.e., lend it—in any scheme, and in 
any part of the earth, where a limited liability company 
has a concession; he may enjoy the interest (and the 
return is nothing but interest on the money lent for 
all that we call it dividend), however high it is—and 
the higher it is the better is the investor pleased— 
without fear of being branded as criminal. It cannot 
be punished as a ‘crime’ to enjoy a high rate of in- 
terest for money invested in slum property, in foul 
publications, in factories where children are worked 
as they once were worked in England; no one can be 
convicted of usury who so prudently lends money. It 
is only a ‘crime’ when the usurer lends directly to 
another person and takes what the judges decide is 
too high a rate of interest. Who can discern the work- 
ing of Natural Law and decide upon its enforcement 
or interpretation where twentieth century usury is 
concerned ? 

Mr. Bumble when he was informed, on a memor- 
able occasion, ‘the law supposes that your wife acts 
under your direction,’ could only reply: ‘ If the law 
supposes that, the law is a ass—a idiot.’ 

The State in its enforcements and interpretations 
of Natural Law can hardly at times escape Mr. 
Bumble’s censure. Mr. Bumble blamed the law. The 
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Natural Law—‘ universal, based on human nature and 
manifested by reason’ is not to be blamed. The fault 
is with the State in its interpretations of the Natural 
Law. Because private property is vindicated by 
Natural Law, therefore, the State (while it enclosed 
the common lands of the poor) made it a ‘crime,’ to 
be punished by death, for any one to steal a shillings- 
worth of trumpery from a draper’s shop, and inflicted 
the penalty. Similarly, in vindication of the same 
Natural Law it sent to prison the hungry man who 
helped himself to a turnip in the country. St. Augus- 
tine noted the impatience of the rich thief of his day : 
‘For what thief will endure another man that is a 
thief? Nay, a rich thief will not excuse another man 
that steals, though he be urged by want.’ But what 
of the Natural Law that declares the hungry have a 
right to food? No thought of this older universal law, 
based even more strongly on human nature and more 
plainly manifested by reason, came into the calcula- 
tions of the British State in Protestant England of 
the sixteenth century. 

The truth is, we take it, that the State’s interpre- 
tations of Natural Law vary with the economic con- 
ditions. In an age when the accumulation of personal 
property and the acquisition of material wealth obscure 
all aspects of Natural Law, save the welfare of the 
rich, the State will put to death, transport as criminals 
or condemn to long terms of imprisonment all who 
threaten the rights of property. 

Even with offences which plainly through the ages 
are anti-social—common assault and battery, and 
thieving, not from lack of food but from sheer covet- 
ousness—the exact degree of violation of Natural Law 
is not always apparent. 

The Mayor of London’s Court in the early four- 
teenth century and our police courts to-day are occu- 
pied with many cases of assault and theft. These 
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crimes persist. To discriminate between the deliberate 
offender and the offender who falls under stress of 
sudden temptation is beyond the power of the State. 
Magistrates and judges do their best, with a considera- 
tion for the poor that was entirely absent. when the 
poor had no political rights and were voteless. 

The hungry man who steals a turnip will not com- 
monly be prosecuted to-day; still less will he be sent 
to a long term of imprisonment. The respectable 
women who reside mostly in suburbs and steal from 
shops are as often as not bound over and dismissed 
unpunished. On the other hand, the stealers from 
the poor, the tradesmen who give short weight, the 
slum landlord who draws a rack rent from his tenants, 
the manufacturer of shoddy clothing, the provision 
merchant who adulterates the food he places on the 
market are rarely convicted of ‘crime,’ though their 
offence is plainly rank. 

In the main, our prisons are inhabited by profes- 
sional thieves and persons of strong, ill-governed 
temper ; by house-breakers and embezzlers, by forgers 
and coiners, by swindlers of varying ingenuity; by 
men and women who, when the fit takes them, fall 
into rages, and batter their children and their neigh- 
bours. It is as difficult to persuade the professional 
swindler that he violates the Natural Law as it is to 
persuade the professional company promoter or the 
man about town that, performing no useful service, 
he violates Natural Law in taking from the community 
without giving service in return. 

Father Day, while insisting that all punishment by 
the State is primarily retributive, quotes St. Thomas : 
‘The punishments of this life are medicinal rather 
than retributive.’ The exercise of vengeance 
by retributive punishment ‘is forbidden to the indi- 
vidual, but is lawfully satisfied through the action 
of authority.’ 
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The pages of the Statute Book, the records of the 
law courts, the annals of the poor, are stained—and 
the stains are of blood—by this exercise of vengeance 
‘lawfully satisfied through the action of authority.’ 

Lawful authority, through the hangman and the tor- 
turer, through the gaoler and the informer, has many 
ugly and infamous deeds to answer for; doubtless, 
now in one land and now in another, while time lasts, 
will these atrocities recur. For, perhaps, the only 
sure conclusion to be drawn from history is that what 
man has done once he may do again. 

But the action of unlawful authority in its retribu- 
tive punishments has achieved misery to mankind that 
surpasses the abominations of the worst tyrannies 
of the State. There is no evidence that unlawful 
authority has vindicated Natural Law more success- 
fully than the duly constituted State has enforced or 
interpreted this same Natural Law. There is no 
ground for belief that it can do so. The evidence is 
rather the other way. The ground for belief in the 
humaner action of unlawful authority is without 


foundation. 
JoserH CLAYTON. 
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A MARTYR 


A BOUT twenty years ago I set down for publica- 

tion what I now feel I must publish. The heroine 
of the story has been dead some years. If there is any 
poignancy in what I write, it comes from my having 
written down the martyr’s words with scrupulous 
accuracy a few minutes after hearing them. 


Heard May 6th, 19—, in a slum bed-sitting room, 
scrupulously clean. 

‘It was the time when there were meetings against 
Catholics.’ (By this she meant the No Popery agita- 
tion of 1850.) 

“I went to some, and was very angry that they would 
not let Catholics speak. 

‘TI told the Vicar what I thought. He said: ‘‘ You 
are half a Roman Catholic.’’ 

***No,”’ I said, “‘but I like fair play. I like to 
hear the other side. You won’t let Catholics tell their 
side of the question.”’ 

‘I read Catholic books; read them in bed—read by 
night. They had been saying dreadful things against 
the Confessional. I knew a Catholic woman. So I 
went to her, and said: ‘‘ Would you be so kind as to 
let me see one of your prayer books?’’ She looked 
at me for some time. Then she said: “‘I could not 
let you take it back with you. But if you like to look 
at it here, you can do so.’’ She took me to another 
room, and handed me the Prayer-book. I found the 
Examination of Conscience, but could not come across 
any of the dreadful things I had heard about it. 

“Then I said to Mrs. X—: ‘‘ Your priest’’ (who 
lodged across the road) ‘‘seems to me a good man. 
Could I see him? I should like to convert him—’”’ 
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‘* But would you behave properly?’’ said Mrs. X— 
he came?’’. ‘‘I will not insult him,’ I said.’ 

‘ Father M—, O.P., was the priest. Without letting 
me know, Mrs. X— sent for Father M—. Ina few 
minutes he came.’ . 

‘** You must either convert me, or I will convert 
you,’’ I said. ‘‘And if you show me I am wrong, I 

‘** Not so fast,’’ said Father M—, and he smiled. 
“You would have to be instructed.’’’ 

‘** But if I liked, I would walk in and become a 
Protestant this moment.’’’ 

* * * 

‘Every week I came to Mrs. X—, and Father M— 
instructed me. One day he said: ‘I do not see you 
at Mass. I think you should now come to Mass.’ 

‘I went next day, Sunday. I shall never forget the 
sermon. It was on the duty of parents and children. 

‘He said if children saw that a course of action was 
right, and God called them to do something which 
their parents or guardians forbade, they must be very 
respectful, but they must do God’s will—cost what it 
would. 

‘My father and mother had died young. My 
brother and I were brought up in my uncle’s home. 
When I went home my uncle was walking up and 
down the front room—angry. In order to reach the 
door mat I had to pass the door of the room where 
he was. He came out into the passage almost mad 
with anger. 

‘He said: ‘‘ Where have you been?’’ Each Sun- 
day I used to go with him and my brother to the 
Parish Church, and then to the Catholic Church. 

***To Church.’’ I said.’ 

What Church?”’ 

“**« The Catholic Church,’’ I answered. 
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***T don’t want any damned Catholics about this 
house. If I hear of you going to the Catholic Church 
again, I'll kick you out of the house.”’ 

‘I drew myself up. ‘‘ Uncle,’ I said, ‘‘I will go 
to the Catholic Church again. In the Catholic Church 
ae to live; and in the Catholic Church I mean to 

‘He lifted his foot, and kicked me into the street. 
I have never been to his house from that day to this. 
I do not know if my brother is alive or dead.’ 

(Her eyes brimmed with tears. Her words came 
fluttering and trembling to her lips. ‘Dear Lord,’ I 
thought, ‘may I not kneel down and kiss the feet of 
this Flos Martyrum?’) 

After a moment of silence, she took up her story 
once more. 

‘I went to Mrs. X—. My one concern was to keep 
the news from Father M—.’ 

* * & 


*B— loved me. Hearing what had happened to 
me, he came and offered to wed me. I said: ‘‘I will 
marry you either in a fortnight, or not at all.’””> When 
I told Father M—about it he said : ‘ You will need a 
special licence, which costs a good deal of money.”’ 
“If I am not worth a special licence, then he had 
better not marry me!’’’ 

B—’s stepmother was an Irish Catholic. He him- 
self often came to Church; and knew a great deal 
about the faith. He said he would become a Catholic. 
We agreed to go together to Father M— for instruc- 
tions. When we went, I sat as far as possible from 
B—. I never paid the slightest attention to him. 
Father M— must have noticed it, for one day he said 
to me: ‘Can you come to me to-morrow morning? I 
want to speak to you alone. Do not bring B— with 
you.”’ 
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‘IT could not think why he wanted to see me. Next 
morning I went, in fear and trembling. 

‘He said: ‘‘ Now, my child, I am going to ask 
you a very serious question, and I want you to answer 
the exact truth.”’ 

‘I was hurt, and I said: ‘‘ Sir, did I ever tell you 
an untruth?”’ 

***T don’t mean that,’’ he answered. ‘‘ But this is 
such a serious question that I want you to be quite 
frank.”’ 

***Tf I can tell you, I will tell. If I can’t, then— 
I will say nothing.”’ 

*** Very well, child; why are you marrying B—?’’’ 

(She was silent for a moment in her little room. 
Then she went on—in jerks.) 

*** Sir—I don’t love him—I don’t like him—I don’t 
—even—respect him! ”’ 

‘Father M—covered his face with his hands as if 
in agony, and cried out : “‘ My God! My God !—what 
are you doing, child?’”’ 

***Sir, I need a protector. I have given up every- 
thing for God, and I need someone to stand by me.”’ 

‘All these past weeks I had never shed a tear. But 
now the dykes gave way. Bowing my head upon the 
table, I wept as though my heart would break. Father 
M— stood by, silent; and let me weep. 

‘At last, he said very gently: ‘‘ Child, God knows 
the sacrifice you have made. God bless you.”’ 

* * 


‘When I was walking down the chapel after the 
wedding, I gathered my skirts in my hand, lest they 
should even touch him. 

‘It was All Souls Day. We made our first Com- 
munion together. 

(‘I said to her eagerly—‘‘ Did you ever come to 
love him?’’ ‘‘NO!’’’) 
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‘I felt in the presence of a great tragedy deeper 
than Hamlet or Macbeth. 

***No. I never loved him. But I respected him. 
And he idolised me. We were married forty years, 
and on his death bed he said again and again, ‘‘Meg, 
I wish I could take you with me.’’’ 


(My whole heart was stirred to its depths by this 
plain story of a poor woman from the crowd. Her 
grey hairs reminded me of her three score years and 
ten; which had failed to dull the cutting edge of these 
remembered days of girlhood. 

I was almost afraid to put the question which came 
to my mind. But in the interest of those souls which 
might be helped by the challenge of her heroic deeds 
I timidly asked: ‘Did you ever love another?’ I 
meant to ask this poor human heart whether it had 
been capable of going on for years and years in this 
heroic self-denial of the prime necessaries of human 
love; or whether in course of time it had yielded to 
time’s pressure and the relentless weight of its own 
human longings. I did not expect the answer she 
gave, though I own I did expect the swift flush that 
fled across her wan face.) 

‘Yes! I loved another. I told B— all about it 
before we were married. I told him I could never 
love him—that he could never expect me to love him 
—as I loved C—. I would be a dutiful wife to him. 
But no one in the whole world whilst I lived in it 
would ever share the love I gave to C—.’ 

‘He was very learned.’ (I took this to mean also 
that he was in a good position in life. She herself 
had been in a comfortable way of living, though now 
she was in receipt of parish relief.) 

*“C— would not become a Catholic. He wrote to 
me before my marriage; and asked me to meet him, 
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We met. But I told him I would never marry one who 
was not a Catholic. I never spoke to him again!’ 

(Dear Lord, who didst once dry a widow’s tears— 
thou alone could’st count and hast repaid the tears 
this poor widow now shed.) 

‘After my wedding I almost never went out, lest 
I should come across C—. Again and again people 
told me it was wrong not to go out oftener with my 
husband. But if ever I did go out, I shrank into a 
corner, and something was sure to happen that made 
people sorry I had not stayed at home.’ 

“Once—only once—when I was out with my hus- 
band, I met C—. It was the only time in all our 
wedded life that my husband was very jealous. For 
as soon as I saw C—, I fainted! 

‘My husband loved children. They would crowd 
round him. To see him with them, you would think 
they were all his own.’ 

I asked her if she had any children.) 

he answered very, very quietly, as if her voice was 
failing : ‘ Two—but they did not live.’ 

(There was unutterable pathos in her voice and look. 
I cannot describe the emotion I felt as she stammered 
out : ‘ |—J—they could not live—with me!’ 
Golgotha! Golgotha! Golgotha! The crucifixion of 
ove. 

“Once when I was expecting my little one, I 
promised God that if ever my husband died I would 
take the vows of a nun.’ 


* * * * 


Dear Reader, I, Vincent McNabb, of the Order of 
Friars Preachers, vouch that this is a true and, as far 
as I could remember, a word-for-word account of what 
I heard yesterday (now twenty years ago). It is not 
a tale that someone has written, as Robinson Crusoe. 
It is God’s truth. 
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I asked leave of the poor widow to write out this 
story—and perhaps one day to publish it, after her 
death and without mentioning the name she bore in 
life. When I said it might help souls, she gave me 
leave. 

A a she said :‘I sometimes think I could write a 
ook.’ 

I added gravely : ‘ Perhaps, some day, I will.’ And 
I knew that if my book had a page on which the 
widow’s story was written the boul could not die. 


VinceNT McNass, O.P. 


MARY MAGDALEN 


if HAVE no words to cry on Thee, no words. 
The passionate years accuse me: I am dumb. 
Questions, requests, hosannas, others bring: 
Mute have I heard Thee and in silence come. 


I have no words to cry on Thee, no words. 

Kisses and tears are all I have to say. 

O tears, tears, tears! and eloquent tresses loosened, 
And spices spread against Thy burial Day. 


E.vizABETH BELLOC. 
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VW HEN in 1925 the sudden and deeply regretted 

death of its promoter brought the Dalkey 
Nativity Play to a close it was thought that an end, at 
least for the time being, had come to representations 
of Mysteries in Ireland. The strange fatality so often 
over-shadowing Irish efforts had, it seemed, struck 
again at the root, and all that had helped to produce 
the drama disintegrated. Kindled for a moment by 
Lady O’Connell the latent artistry of Irish children 
would be left to smoulder out without a chance of 
expression. The ‘thing of beauty’ she had built up 
during four Christmas Seasons and that in its con- 
tinuance would have inspired other pioneers to work 
in the same field too quickly ceased to be. No sign 
appeared of another hand to carry on the torch and to 
help to establish a tradition. Like a comet, the 
Dalkey Nativity Play had flashed upon us for a 
moment and was gone, and only its memory as an 
artistic creation remained. Then suddenly in the 
early days of May this year it was announced in con- 
nection with the prospective centennial of Blessed 
Imelda Lambertini that on Whit Monday, May 23rd, 
two Mystery Dramas were to be produced at the 
Theatre Royal, Dublin. The Plays, /melda and 
Tarsicius, were from the pen of the Rev. H. M. 
Gaffney, O.P. The first was to be presented by the 
girls of the Dominican College, Eccles Street, and 
the second by the boys of SS. Thomas and Tarsicius 
Altar Sodality, St. Saviour’s, Dominic Street. A 
choir of the choristers from Corpus Christi Church, 


1 The Plays, ImeLpa and Tarsicius, bound in one volume, with 
a Foreword by Father Vincent McNabb, O.P., are pub- 
lished by The Irish Rosary, St. Saviour’s Priory, Dublin. 
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Drumcondra, were to render the Plain Chant, and the 
Orchestra was to be that of the Loretto College girls. 
So, after all, it was not the end. Irish children were 
to be given another opportunity. The Mystery Play 
was again to be produced in our midst. 

Imelda is a play of three scenes with seven charac- 
ters written in blank verse. It opens with the arrival 
of the little daughter of Count Lambertini at the 
Dominican Convent of Val di Pietra. The Nuns 
receive her in the garden, and she goes off with the 
other children. In the second scene, which takes 
eee also in the garden, Imelda is wearing the 

ominican habit. She with the Nuns and two children 
are awaiting a procession of the Blessed Sacrament 
that is to pass down the street below the convent wall. 
The third scene is in the convent chapel. Mass is 
being said, and Imelda follows the Nuns to receive 
Communion. One of them noticing this, tells her she 
is too young. The child returns to her place. At the 
miraculous manifestation of the Host, Imelda goes 
up to the altar. The curtain falls, to rise again when 
Imelda dies during her thanksgiving. 

The second play, 7 arsicius, has fourteen characters 
and a group of walkers on, and its three scenes run 
to about the same length as those of /melda. It 
begins in the Catacombs when the Pope, having just 
finished Mass, asks for a volunteer to carry 
the Blessed Sacrament to the Christian prisoners. 
Tarsicius offers himself, and goes out on his holy 
mission. In the second scene Largus, a spy, is wait- 
ing in the porch of a Roman school. The boys rush 
out and accuse him of spying, and attack him. To 
save himself, he accuses the Christians, and declares 
that Tarsicius, one of the pupils, is a Christian, and 
is coming this way carrying the Christian Mysteries. 
The boys desist from their attack, and start a game of 
dice till Tarsicius comes. When he arrives they ask 
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him to joinin. He refuses. Largus demands of him 
to give up the Christian Mysteries. All surround him, 
and Largus strikes him. The third scene re-opens in 
the Catacombs. Tarsicius’ body, having been found 
by Quadratus, is carried in on a bier. As the Pope 
and the others are wondering how he met his death, 
Irenus, one of the school boys, appears, and narrates 
what happened, and proclaims that he himself wishes 
to become a Christian. 

Such is the outline of the two plays following 
closely the stories of Imelda and Tarsicius, and writ- 
ten in a very charming manner. Simple and direct 
as are the dramas, it was, nevertheless, an ambitious 
programme to put before a public audience in a large 
theatre. It was the first time that such an entirely 
youthful representation on so elaborate a scale was to 
be produced in Dublin. Could youthful voices be 
heard in the great space? Would children actors be 
able to hold their own on the large stage? Was a 

irls’ college orchestra adequate for the Theatre 

oyal? These thoughts preoccupied the audience as 
they awaited tense with expectation the beginning of 
the performance. Were they going to be dis- 
appointed? 

The two dramas, though based on the same idea, 
offered a great contrast. /melda, with its scenes 
placed in the Italian garden bright with flowers and 
sunshine, and in the peaceful convent chapel, pro- 
gressed gently and calmly to its close. TJ arsicius, 
beginning and ending in the catacombs with the lively 
middle scene of the boys at play, was more vibrant, 
and held the audience in its grip. In both plays the 
youthful actors seemed to possess themselves, and 
were neither nervous nor over-conscious. Intent on 
their 7éles, they were concerned only with the drama, 
and were untroubled by the large audience confront- 
ing them for the first time. There was no sign of any 
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effort after effect, no striving to act, but a simple car- 
rying out of the parts. The idea of the play, not the 
audience, dominated the actors. The acting of the 
boys was, however, the more spontaneous, the fresher ; 
they had thrown themselves more eagerly into their 
play, and gave much life to the production of 
Tarsicius. Imelda was done in a way that was more 
studied, and perhaps a little thin. It lacked a certain 
vitality and vigour. The play itself, being less 
dramatic than 7 arsicius, was, for that reason, more 
difficult. Charming though it was, it needed more 
life. It was an error to give the title 7éle to two 
different children. When Imelda first enters on the 
scene she is a little child. On her second appearance 
shortly afterwards, dressed as a nun, she is a tall girl. 
This arrangement took from the piece, and marred 
the impression the play was meant to produce. The 
pivot of the theme was Imelda’s youth. An Imelda 
who was as mature as the nuns was incongruous, and 
the lightness of touch of a little child was lacking. 
All the children spoke their words very clearly and 
composedly and in the right pitch, so that, with- 
out putting any strain in their voices, they made 
themselves heard in every part of the house. The 
last speech made by Imelda before she dies was parti- 
pc well said. In the second play the altar boys 
showed the excellence of their liturgical training. All 
their movements and gestures were contained and 
slow-measured. Absorbed in what they were doing, 
they seemed conscious of being a part in a great 
drama; but the dignity with which they acted did not 
take away from their youthful simplicity. 

There was a part of the production that gave a very 
special character to these plays—the Chant. Indeed, 
so interwoven was it with the two dramas, that 
Imelda and Tarsicius should be classified as Litur- 
gical Mysteries. As a motif running through and 
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expressing all the different situations came the beau- 
tiful Song of the Church. It was like a background 
against which the two pieces stood out in relief. The 
first scene of /melda closes with the singing of the Ave 
Maria. In the second scene the Pange Lingua is 
chanted, and when the scene ends there comes from 
the choir as a kind of key to the meaning of the play 
the softly-sung words : 


Se nascens dedit socium 
Convescens in edulium 

Se moriens in pretium 

Se regnans dat in praemium. 


In the convent chapel scene the nuns chant the Com- 
munio according to the Dominican rite, and when 
Imelda is left alone the antiphon Surge propera amica 
is heard from off the stage. As she dies comes the 
chant of the Introit Gaudeamus omnes in Domino. 
The play 7 arsicius is even more bound up with the 
Liturgical Chant than is /melda. When the curtain 
rises the Agnus Dei is being sung while the Pope is 
finishing Mass in the catacombs. When he gives 
Tarsicius the Pyx, the choir takes up the singing of 
the Adoro te devote and continues it to the end, while 
the Christians slowly walk away. During the school 
boys’ scene there is the chanting of the Pange Lingua. 
In the last scene of all the Verbum Supernum, the De 
Profundis and the Te Deum are sung. Here comes a 
happy dramatic touch. As the Christians who sur- 
round the bier of the martyred boy sing a sad solemn 
De Profundis, suddenly there breaks in upon the 
psalm from an unseen choir a triumphant Alleluia. 
To those present who had not previously heard the 
chanting of the little choristers of Corpus Christi 
Church, Drumcondra, this part of the programme 
came as a revelation. These boys, ranging from six 
to eleven years of age, rendered the Plain Song re- 
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markably well. Though they were unable yet to 
master the unbroken rhythm that is the perfection of 
the Solesmes chant associating it with the everlasting 
ebb and flow of the sea, the singing was certainly the 
crowning achievement of the drama. Their clear, 
fresh voices possessed a tone that went straight to the 
souls of the audience. Without strain or effort, the 
beautiful Chant rose and fell, and the Latin words 
with perfect pronunciation—rounded open vowels and 
firm consonants—could be followed with ease. The 
calm dignity of the chant, the rhythm, the absolute 
unison of the voices produced in the listeners the 
proper attitude of mind in which such plays should be 
witnessed. It established at atmosphere of quiet, 
calm and reverence. It made the audience feel they 
were assisting at a real Mystery and not merely wit- 
nessing a play. The different elements making up the 
representation so harmonized that it seemed as if a 
ceremonial were being unfolded before the spectators. 
The subject matter of the pieces, the simple restrained 
unemotional acting of the children, the roll of the 
Chant, the voices so free, sincere, limpid of the boys— 
all combined to produce a unique result. 

The orchestra played Wagner’s March of the Holy 
Grail, the Chanson de Nuit by Elga, Angels’ 
Serenade by Braga, the War March of the Priests by 
Mendelssohn. They were difficult pieces, and the 
girls of Loretto College rendered them well. But the 
largeness of the space put a strain on their powers. 

uch art was shown in the setting of the play. The 
garden scene in /melda was charming. At the back of 
the stage ran a terrace-walk along which the nuns came 
and at the left was a hedge of flowering shrubs. In 
the chapel scene the nuns knelt across the stage facing 
the altar, which was off. The children were grouped 
on the left. At the middle back was a recess with a 
statue of Our Lady, where at the end appeared the 
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tableaux of Imelda surrounded by angels. The domi- 
nating scene of the two plays, and the one that will 
remain fixed as a final memory in the minds of the 
spectators, was undoubtedly that of the catacombs. In 
the centre of the stage against the brown walls were 
grouped the kneeling Christians, each holding a 
lighted torch, which flickered over the coloured draped 
garments. In the distance stood an altar with two 
lighted candles and the tall figure of the Pope. As the 
curtain lifted on this scene—dim but for the flaming 
torches—the wonderful Chant came from the kneeling 
figures. The similar scene at the end was made still 
more striking by the long procession of the Christians 
carrying lights and accompanying Tarsicius’s bier. 

It was a great performance, this production in 
Dublin, of the two Mysteries. Undoubtedly a real 
work of art, it stirred the audience, and conveyed its 
message. But surely it is a beginning—or, we should 
say, remembering the Nativity Play of Dalkey—a 
continuation. These Dramas and others like them will 
be seen in the future. The children actors whose iden- 
tities are concealed, for no names appeared on the 
programme, will take up their 7é/es again, and help to 
establish what a year and a half ago was hoped for— 
a Mystery Play Tradition in Ireland. 
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WHAT DOGMA DOES NOT DEFINE 


To infallible dogmas of the Holy Roman Church 
have always attracted so much attention that the 
world as a whole has remained in ignorance of the 
vast terrain on which the Church not only permits but 
encourages what we may call agnosticism. Just as she 
has been uncompromising in maintaining the revela- 
tion entrusted to her and the definitions she has once 
reached, so she has always insisted that there are 
immense tracts of investigation with which she has no 
direct concern, and which she leaves to the human 
intellect; regions regarding which she has no en- 
lightenment to convey and which in many cases are 
beyond the reach of reason. 

Take, for example, her attitude towards Science 
as defined in that same Council of 1870 which defined 
the Infallibility of the Pope. She leaves ‘to each of 
the Sciences to make use of its own principles and its 
own method in its own sphere.’ She wishes to 
preserve them from error, certainly, by warning them 
that, if in conflict with the truth, there must be some 
mistake : and she wishes also to prevent their encroach- 
ing magisterially on the realm of faith. But she does 
not dictate the movements of the stars to the astro- 
nomers, nor the composition of substances to the 
chemists. She urges rather that the rightly-ordered 
reason not only produces fruit of itself, but leads on to 
a truth better than its own. ‘So far, therefore, is 
the Church from opposing the cultivation of the human 
arts and sciences, that she in many ways helps and 
promotes it; for the Church neither ignores nor de- 
spises the benefits to human life which result from the 
arts and sciences, but as they came from God, Who 
is the Lord of Sciences, so, if they be rightly followed, 
they lead by the help of His grace to God again.’ 
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And as in the arts and sciences, so in political and 
social life, the Church sedulously abstains from identi- 
fying herself with any one system, or seeking to 
dominate in matters not her own. In philosophy, 
which is in its essence an ultimate view of the universe, 
the field shared with religion is very large: but, so 
long as speculation takes due account of truth already 
ascertained, she allows each philosopher to abound 
in his own sense, retaining in her own schools the 
traditional philosophy, by the categories of which her 
theological teaching is moulded. As to human poli- 
tics, republicans and democrats are, like monarchists, 
equally at home within her borders: it is all one to 
her whether her children are Liberal or Labour or 
Conservative. She has no views on the Tariff ques- 
tion, on the extension of the suffrage, on the gold 
standard. She leaves the details of civil government 
to the State. But since all human dealings must be 
regulated by justice, and since the Church is to declare 
and teach the moral law, she must obviously speak 
out, to obtain a religious education, to maintain the 
ideals of marriage: to prevent destructive rivalries 
between nations or oppression of the poor. 

In regard to natural virtues, as in regard to actual 
facts, the sense of freedom is often illusive : nothing, 
for example, can emancipate us from the fact that two 
and two are four, or that honesty is the best policy, or 
that lying defeats the object of speech. We cannot 
be freed from the truth: on the contrary, it frees us 
from the bondage of error: just as the virtues are 
those principles by which alone can life rightly func- 
tion. They cannot be gainsaid. To be vicious is to 
be self-destructive even in this world. But no reli- 
gious system has understood better than the Catholic 
Church that one cannot drive rational human nature. 
One can guide it: one can win it: but the only way 
to control it is to set before it proper motives for action, 
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duties, ideals, rewards, sanctions. It is by the will 
that God is served and the will cannot be forced. 
Rather, its best motive is love. 

Hence, in a Catholic Church the motive of fear is 
seldom stressed : in the confessional, the penitent may 
count on pity and gentleness; the Catholic system 
abounds in means of applying heavenly love and 
mercy. ‘ Though your sins be as scarlet they shall be 
washed white as snow,’ she says. In the touching 
words of the Vatican Council, in the first dogma 
promulgated by a Pope declared infallible : 


As God wills all men to be saved, and to arrive at 
the knowledge of the truth; as Christ came to save 
what had perished, and to gather together into one 
fold the scattered children of God: so the Church, 
set up by God as the Mother and Mistress of 
peoples, knows herself to be the debtor of all men, 
and is always ready and eager to raise those that 
have fallen, to hold up those who slip, to embrace 
those that are returning, to confirm and strengthen 
the good and draw them on to better things. Where- 
fore she can never rest from witnessing and preach- 
ing the Divine Truth which gives health to all 
things: for she is not unmindful how it has been 
said to her ‘My Spirit that is in thee, and my 
words that I have put into thy mouth shall not 
depart out of thy mouth henceforth and forever.” 


It is not an affront to the inteliigence of the way- 
farer to put up a signpost at the crossroads : it is not 
a curtailment of his freedom to cut out a road along a 
hill side. 

But although the Church puts up a signpost at the 
crossroads, she gives no detailed account either of the 
cities to which each leads, or even of the road she 


' Dogmatic Constitution of the Catholic Faith. 
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recommends. There is a road, and there is a destina- 
tion: nay, but she says a little more: she develops a 
paradox. She says that the road is its destination in a 
certain sense: that at that particular moment the 
travellers wish to be on the road or resting at a way- 
side inn, and do not expect to be in the capital: so 
that the inn, or the village in which they find them- 
selves is at that moment their destination. The traffic 
on the right road is that of the continuing city: its 
Monarch has already their allegiance: the rivers in 
which they bathe flow with living waters from the heart 
of the city : the refreshment in the inns is that delect- 
able food, those gladdening cordials, by which the 
-favoured citizens are themselves refreshed; on the 
distant hills may be seen at times the flash of the 
shining pinnacles and towers: the language is the 
same : its private and holy talk fills all the ways : there 
is the certain expectation of the content and joy to be 
attained. But as for the city itself, it remains, for 
all its promise, a puzzle: an allurement, but a 
mystery : the eye of the traveller has not seen, his ear 
has not heard, it has not entered his heart to conceive 
the joys of those whose love shall at last have led them 
to the bounties of the Sovereign. We know, they say, 
that when our Beloved appears we shall be like Him, 
for we shall see Him as He is; and, wakening up 
in His own likeness, we shall be satisfied. We shall 
see Him, Who dwells in light unapproachable. We 
shall follow the Lamb whithersoever He goeth. 

But if we ask for an exacter account of the life of 
the Heavenly City, we find we cannot understand. 
We cannot see the city of inaccessible light. Its life 
is not only another but a different one from ours : we 
can only partially image it from something we have 
known already. We can only conceive it as some- 
thing in relation to the views and villages we know 
already, and even the Church herself, inspired by the 
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Spirit of Christ, our way, our truth, our life, as He 
is, speaks to us only in those rudiments of the 
heavenly language which we already understand. 
The way has not yet led us to the celestial gates : the 
truth is truth, but it is not perfect truth : the words that 
are spoken are spirit and are life: but the life is still 
a life joined to the life of the senses: although the 
light of men, it is not yet merged into the Light of 
Light which makes the Creator visible to the creature 
who finds peace in Him alone. 

The Church, then, who has a twofold nature 
expressed in her double life, her life both in the tem- 
poral and the eternal worlds, speaks the language of 
both in so far as she can. The language of finite 
reason she can speak perfectly: there is nothing to 
which the human reason can attain that she does not 
express with all possible clearness : reason never gets 
beyond her. But reason has limitations. If it cannot 
foretell the future of men’s lives, or even of material 
development, if it can only partially remember the 
experiences which it has had, if it fails to explain 
those natural mysteries of the flowers growing out of 
the dark earth, and the harvest of the soil becoming 
the sustenance of thought, if it fails to fathom the life 
of the spirit or to satisfy the heart; how far is it likely 
to see into the Life of God? If it can make so little 
of the world, what can it make of the Church? 
Experience shows that it is reliable as far as it goes: 
that its confidence in itself within the sphere of obser- 
vation is not misplaced : that a chair is a chair, and a 
tree a tree, and two and two are four. But that does 
not exhaust the significance of existence, or life, or 
number. Reason explores the universe, but cannot 
exhaust it ; it penetrates a certain distance into the sur- 
rounding mystery, and then it halts and faints. But 
with the eye of faith, opened by the grace of the Spirit, 
there is still possible a glimpse into the Eternal 
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World, by which man can know in terms of reason 
something of his end. 

Reason can prove the existence of God: but for 
men to be engrafted into the life of God, and so to 
know the inner truths of His nature, they must share 
His life. And His life is beyond the reach of reason. 


Besides those things to which natural reason can 
attain, there are proposed to us, for our belief, 
mysteries hidden in God which, unless divinely 
revealed, cannot be known. Wherefore the 
Apostle, who testifies that God is known by the 
peoples of the world through the things which are 
made, still says, when considering the grace and 
truth that come by Jesus Christ, ‘We speak the 
wisdom of God in a mystery, a mystery which is 
hidden, which God ordained before the world unto 
our glory; which none of the princes of this world 
knew . .. . but to us God hath revealed them by 
His Spirit. For the Spirit searcheth all things, 
even the deep things of God’ : and the Only Begot- 
ten Son Himself makes acknowledgement to the 
Father that He has hidden these things from the 
wise and prudent and revealed them to little ones. 

Reason, indeed, enlightened by Faith when it 
seeks carefully, piously, and soberly, attains by 
God’s gift some and a very fruitful understanding 
of mysteries, partly from the analogy of those 
things which it knows naturally, partly from the 
relations which the mysteries bear to one another 
and to the last end of man; but reason never be- 
comes capable of apprehending mysteries as it does 
those truths which constitute its proper object. For 
the divine mysteries by their own nature so far 
transcend the created intellect that, even when 
delivered by revelation and received by faith, they 
remain covered with the veil of faith itself, and, 
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enveloped as it were, in a certain mist, so long as 
we are pilgrims in this mortal life apart from God; 
for we walk by faith and not by sight.’ 


Now, first in transcendence of the created intellect 
is the Creator of it, the Source and Object of all life. 
That the Church has her conception of God is clear 
from her dogmas: but her philosophers have insisted 
on the limits of her dogmas. That great Christian 
Platonist—who was confused until recent years both 
with Dionysius the Areopagite, converted at Athens 
by St. Paul, and with St. Denys, the patron saint of 
France—the Platonist who wrote the sana treatise 
De Divinis Nominibus, stated the case with a bril- 
liancy that was clear as it was subtle. It was stated 
again more crisply by St. Thomas in his Summa contra 
Gentiles. Even if we say that God is just or good, 
said these philosophers, we must be careful to see the 
limits of our statement: by a certain metaphor or 
simile only can we say that God has these perfections : 
and what is meant by them we ourselves can never 
entirely know. There is nothing, of course, actually 
false in the statement that God is just: for in so far 
as justice is a pure perfection it must belong to the 
Infinite. But how little we know of infinite justice. 
For, as St. Thomas says,* ‘the manner of super- 
eminence in which any perfections we mention are 
found in God cannot be expressed by the names we 
apply, except either by negation, as when we call God 
infinite or eternal, or else by His relation to other 
beings, as when He is called the Cause of Causes, or 
the Highest Good. For we cannot understand what 
God is, but only what He is not, and in what relation 
other beings stand to Him.’ 

? The Vatican Council, in its Dogmatic Constitution of the 
Catholic Faith. 


* Summa contra Gentiles. 1. xxx. cf. St. Augustine Confes- 
sions, X, 
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And this leads St. Thomas on to another necessary 
consideration : we arrive at our idea of justice or of 
goodness or of mercy through God’s expression of 
Himself in us. Those concepts first enter our mind 
from the spectacle of their concrete finite realizations : 
they are infinitely inadequate representations of what 
exists in Him who is the fountain of them all alike, 
infinitely merciful even as He is infinitely just, and, 
in the Unity of His nature, one with all His perfec- 
tions. Yet, if we would arrive at a real knowledge 
of His nature, how little can our human experience 
help us? We are effects of His creative power and, 
therefore, all our perfections are in some way con- 
tained in Him. But we do not, therefore, represent 
Him. God made matter, yet He is immaterial. God 
made spirit, but created spirit cannot express the Un- 
created. So, although we can say that we are made 
in the image of God, we cannot say He exists as an 
image of us. Weare finite, contingent and imperfect : 
He is infinite, absolute and perfect. So much we ap- 
prehend, but how vast is our incomprehension ? 

Thus our kernel of dogma is surrounded by an 
enormous sphere of ignorance, of agnosticism. It 
could not be otherwise. For if God’s goodness was 
like our goodness, it would not be perfect: if our 
finite intellects could understand Him, He would not 
be infinite wisdom: if He were evil, He could not 
even exist, for evil is a privation, not an entity; and 
in that case we should not exist. So we know that He 
is, but see His essence, as it were, ‘ina glass, darkly.’ 

Immersed in sense, we cannot comprehend spirits, 
least of all the Supreme Spirit. St. Paul, who was 
rapt to the third Heaven, says that he saw things not 
lawful to utter. And, after the dogma of its existence 
and its eternity and its tragedy, revelation tells us 
little more about hell. We know that its essence is 
perpetual banishment from the presence and sight of 
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God, our Final End. It is not a place of preparation, 
or expiation. It is a place in which those that are 
deprived of God will in some real sense continue to 
exist, but with a form of existence which is to us quite 
incomprehensible, being of its very essence mysterious 
and appalling. 

Hence, there is a wide field of speculation, but 
nothing dogmatic, concerning the character of the 
pains of hell for which Dante and Milton expressed 
themselves in terrifying imagery and about which 
theological surmise has been coloured by the spirit of 
the age. 

What is of faith, is expressed adequately in the 
terrible sentence on the lost, spoken by our Lord and 
recorded in the Gospel. But all that remains of 
Dante’s images of fiery rain and freezing cold, of 
lurid light, of palpable darkness, of roaring wind and 
storm, of greedy worms, of hail and cloud and noisome 
showers, of chill black streams, of furies and venom- 
ous demons, of boiling pitch, of fiery tombs and 
stinging serpents, of deep pits and seas of ice, springs 
from the fancy of the poet, and forms no part of 
revelation or dogmatic teaching. Hell, as Dante 
begins by saying, is an infinite mystery of Power and 
Wisdom and Love, and although our Lord’s revela- 
tion makes us certain that some human beings will 
be lost through their own fault, we are not obliged 
to believe that they will be numerous or that any indi- 
vidual, with the doubtful exception of Judas, is 
certainly there. 

Once again, in all that concerns the mysteries of 
grace, its own character and qualities, and the mode 
of operation of the Sacraments which are its channels, 
we have a solid core of fact amidst a vast region of 
conjecture. No one has ever surpassed St. Peter’s 
boldness in claiming that we are made by justification 
‘partakers of the divine nature,’ or St. Paul’s, who 
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said we are God’s children, ‘heirs of God and joint- 
heirs with Christ.’ But the operation of grace is as 
hidden as the fact is certain. When the child is 
baptized, for example, the Church tells us that he is 
born again of water and the spirit: but in what way 
the rite is endowed with power by the Spirit so as 
actually to generate the life of the Spirit in the soul, 
she has not said. We need. only mention that other 
vast field of controversy—the relation of grace and 
free will—to realize the limits of revelation in this 
matter. Man is free, yet he can do nothing good with- 
out the grace of God. How are we to reconcile real 
freedom with utter dependence? 

This leads us into the deeper mystery of predestina- 
tion upon which unwise dogmatists like Calvin have 
appalled us by their crudeness. The Church is wiser, . 
and contents herself with saying God is infinitely 
merciful and just, and wills all men to be saved, and 
that no one, therefore, will incur His reprobation 
except through his own deliberate and conscious 
fault. Only for the few declared to be saints does the 
Church say whose names are written in the Book of 
Life. Only those upon whom God has set the seal 
of His manifest predilection during life and after 
death by endowing them with the gift of miracles, 
does she proclaim as individually in Heaven: none 
—as we have seen—does she definitely state to be in 
Hell. And though she clearly perceives that there 
will be both a state of natural blessedness for the 
innocent unbaptized, and a period of purgation for 
God’s lovers not yet perfect, she is content to trust 
for the rest on that which she knows to be infinite— 
the wisdom and goodness of the ruler of the universe. 
‘God forbid,’ said Pius IX, ‘that we should dare to 
set limits to the Divine mercy which is infinite : God 
forbid that we should wish to scrutinize His hidden 
counsels and judgments that are a great abyss im- 
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penetrable to human thought. It is to be held as 
certain that those who labour under ignorance of the 
true religion, if that ignorance is invincible, are im- 
plicated in no blame for this before the Lord. But 
now who would arrogate to himself the power of desig- 
nating the limits of this ignorance, according to the 
nature and diversity of peoples, countries, natural 
talents, and so many other things? But when, freed 
from these bodily bonds, we shall see God as He is, 
we shall indeed perceive by what intimate and beauti- 
ful alliance divine mercy and justice are united.’ 
The dogmas of the Church free the intellects, 
therefore, by providing foothold whence the mind of 
man may reach to heights otherwise inaccessible. Her 
definitions prevent the waste of time involved in ip- 
vestigating exhausted mines or exploring ways that 
lead into the void; the beacons and guide-posts make 
sublimest speculations possible and safe. And when 
we understand the limits of dogmatic definition, we 
shall see how well to use the help of the Church ; who- 
soever wishes to be saved is the beginning of one of 
her most careful definitions, but it never defines what 
to be saved, salvus esse, is. For that we must go 
elsewhere; and, indeed, whenever we touch the 
Church’s dogma we are aware that it is not a dumb 
document, but part of a living and thinking organism. 
The utterance of a living being is never wholly self- 
exhaustive : his life is at once an explanation and a 
guarantee of its truth. To know its meaning, we must 
know him as a whole. To try and convince him that 
he was mistaken by quoting one sentence, when he 
has made his mind perfectly clear in another, would 
not be profitable, not be honourable. The Catholic 
Church is one consistent whole : and it must be under- 
stood as a whole. But if it is a divine organism, it will 
not at once recommend itself as a whole to human 
nature : occasionally it will transcend the human mind. 
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A man brought up in the modern world does not expect 
to read a Hebrew book at sight : nor without learning 
do we understand the eternal language. The whole 
divine mystery would at once be manifest to a man if 
he once comprehended every detail of the Church’s 
life : and if he did so, it would mean that he, in con- 
tradistinction to other people, had an exact counterpart 
of the eternal mind; otherwise, obviously, something 
will puzzle him. Can he say that he expects nothing 
in the scheme of eternal salvation to be beyond him? 
Few of us would go so far. It seems safer to be at 
least as agnostic as the Church. 


R. E. Gorpon GEorceE. 
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THE FRIARS-PREACHERS IN RUSSIA 
II 


HE two centuries of Tartar domination brought 

on radical changes in Russia. Whilst the South 
or Ukraine, temporarily occupied by Lithuania and 
Poland, remained open to Western influence, a new 
Power was gradually and steadily growing and streng- 
thening in the densely wooded territories of Central 
Russia. In the early fourteenth century the thrifty and 
hardy rulers of Moscow, an insignificant and poor 
principality, began slowly and laboriously to extend 
their domain at the expense of other impoverished 
principalities, to ‘ gather the lands,’ according to old 
Russian chronicles, until towards the middle of the 
fifteenth century, Muscovy became an important State 
under Ivan III, who shook off the last vestige of the 
Tartar yoke. For centuries cut off from Western in- 
fluence, Moscow was strongly conservative in every 
way, and considered herself the natural heir of By- 
zance, a belief which Ivan III’s marriage with Sophia 
Paleologue, descendant of the last Emperors, only 
strengthened. Moscow claimed to be the ‘ Third 
Rome,’ and the depository of the sole true faith. Her 
attitude towards Catholicism and everything coming 
from Rome was uncompromisingly hostile. The Union 
of Florence was rejected by Vassili II, Ivan’s father, 
and the Metropolitan Issidore, who was charged by the 
Pope with the mission of obtaining Russia’s adher- 
ence, was imprisoned, but eventually succeeded in 
escaping and leaving Russia. This anti-Catholic hos- 
tility was actively fostered by the Greek clergy. De- 
spite such a seemingly hopeless outlook the Popes 
repeatedly tried to enter into cordial relations with the 
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Great Princes and Tsars of Muscovy, though all their 
efforts remained fruitless. 

In 1517 Pope Leo X made a fresh attempt. He 
sent a mission to Moscow, the object of which was to 
induce the Tsar to accept the Union of Florence and 
also to enlist his support in a crusade against the Turk. 
Nicholas Schoenberg, or Shomberg, O.P., was en- 
trusted with this mission. When quite a young man 
Schoenberg, under the influence of Savonarola, 
entered the Order of Preachers. He was a man of 
outstanding abilities, which soon gained him recog- 
nition, and he was often entrusted with confidential 
missions to different countries. Thus, he visited 
France, Spain and England, where he became a friend 
of Blessed Thomas More. Subsequently, Schoenberg 
was created Cardinal and Archbishop of Capua. 

Nicholas’s brother, Dietrich, was at that time coun- 
sellor of Albert of Brandenburg, Great Master of the 
Teutonic Order and ally of Vassili IV, in his struggle 
against the King of Poland, so the choice of the 
Pope’s envoy seemed appropriate. Reaching Koenigs- 
berg in 1517, Schoenberg sent his brother to Moscow 
to prepare the ground for his reception. On his re- 
turn Dietrich reported that the Russians were in favour 
of reunion, though he had not obtained any definite 
pronouncement, nor the necessary permit for Nicholas 
to enter Russia. Therefore, he was sent again to that 
country in 1518 and 1519, and though the Tsar finally 
granted Nicholas Schoenberg’s request, this assent 
was the only positive result of Dietrich’s repeated 
journeys. But the Dominican Ambassador seems 
never to have reached Moscow owing to the intrigues 
of King Sigismund of Poland, who refused to permit 
his passage — Polish territory, and wrote to 
Rome asking the Pope to send another envoy, ‘ pru- 
dent, experienced, honest and not a monk.’’ 

?P. Pierling, S.J., La Russie et le St. Siege, Vol. I, pp. 263- 
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The next Dominican to penetrate into the realm of 
the Tsars was a Polish Friar, Ludovic Szirecki, 
though his experiences were by no means of a pleasant 
nature. Taken prisoner by the Russians during a war 
with Poland in 1654, Fr. Szirecki was brought to 
Moscow and submitted to compulsory baptism by 
three-fold immersion. After having thus been turned 
into an ‘ Orthodox’ Christian, the unfortunate Domi- 
nican was attached to the Moscow Foreign Office in 
the capacity of interpreter. It is a curious fact that 
this treatment did not seem to deprive him of his 
optimism, for after his liberation he wrote from War- 
saw in 1668 to Paisius Ligarides, Greek Metropolitan 
of Gaza, begging him to renew his efforts for reunion 
with the Russian Patriarch and Tsar, as he considered 
them both ‘favourably disposed.’ ’ 

Russia being the route leading to the East, Domini- 
can missionaries journeyed through her occasionally. 
Russian sources record that, in 1674, two Friars, 
Anthony and Azarius, reached Moscow on their way 
to Persia.* It is probable that they belonged to the 
Societas Peregrinantium. The object of their mission 
was to incite the Shah of Persia to declare war upon 
the Sultan of Turkey. Possibly the route leading 
through Moscow was at that time the only way of 
communication with the United Friars of Armenia. 

Under Tsar Alexis and his suncessors a numerous 
Catholic colony existed in Moscow. It consisted of 
foreigners in the service of the Tsar, and had at its 
head General Patrick Gordon, a Scotchman, and per- 
sonal friend of Peter the Great. Gordon obtained 
permission to build a Catholic Church in Moscow. 
Later another was also built in Petersburg. These 

2 Ibid., Vol. IV, pp. 42-43, 46. Theiner, Monuments histor- 
iques relatifs aux régnes d’Alexis Mikhailovich, etc., p. 60. 


Count D. Tolstoy, Roman Catholicism in Russia (Rus.), 
Vol. I, p. 98. 
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Catholic colonies were served chiefly by Franciscans 
and Jesuits. We note, however, that in 1691 a Domi- 
nican, Fr. Bleer, or Blair, came to Moscow in the 
suite of the Emperor’s Ambassador, and remained 
there after this Ambassador’s departure, studying 
Rusian and Slavonic.* 


The accession of Peter I to the throne aroused hopes 
of a possible rapprochement between the Churches, 
owing to the energetic steps he took to ‘ Westernize’ 
Russia. In reality, the Tsar was quite indifferent to 
any Church, though not averse from using religion as 
a political tool. Foreign divines mistook his attitude 
for one of genuine interest, and both the professors 
of the Sorbonne, on the one hand, and Anglican Non- 
jurors, on the other, made efforts to win over Peter 
to their cause. Rome also wished to have her own 
envoy in Russia, and in 1702 Fr. Augustine Levesi, a 
Dominican from Santa Sabina, was offered a mission 
either to Sweden or to Russia. Fr. Levesi chose 
Russia and reached Vienna, where he was introduced 
to the Russian Ambassador Prince Golitzin by the 
Nuncio Davia. The impression on both sides was 
favourable, and Fr. Levesi sent Pope Clement XI 
and Cardinal Paulucci voluminous reports. But, 
again, as in the case of Schoenberg, the Dominican 
father became a victim of Polish, Austrian and 
French intrigues ; representations were made to Rome, 
and in 1703 Levesi was recalled before he had the 
time to travel any further than Vienna.° 

The Catholic Churches in Moscow and Petersburg 
were at first served by Franciscans of both branches. 
But these friars were so quarrelsome that in 1722 they 
were asked to leave Russia, whose Government peti- 
tioned Rome for the appointment of Dominicans on 


* Tolstoy, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 127-130. 
5 P. Pierling, op. cit., Vol. IV, pp. 172-174. 
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the plea that ‘ their Order does not permit them to in- 
terfere in secular matters.’ 


After some time the Capuchins returned to Moscow, 
the Dominicans retaining the chaplaincy of the Peters- 
burg Church only. 


The library of the Minerva in Rome is in posses- 
sion of documents concerning Fr. Bernard Ribera, 
O.P., Chaplain of the Spanish Embassy in Peters- 
burg in 1727. Heaccompanied the Ambassador Duke 
of Liria to Moscow, where the latter attended the 
coronation of Peter II, the boy-Emperor, whose reign 
lasted only three years. Fr. Ribera was held in high 
regard by the Duke, and was considered by him not 
only an eminent theologian, but also a distinguished 
man of letters. Two centuries before Vladimir Solo- 
viev Fr. Ribera maintained that the Orthodox had 
never incurred any conciliar condemnation. His 
policy was one of conciliation; he endeavoured to 
minimise the confessional differences, separating the 
Greeks and Latins, and he even went so far as to 
celebrate Mass in Russian convents.*® 


The reign of Catherine II (1762-1796) marked the 
beginning of the enslavement by the State of the 
Catholic Church in Russia. The first step was taken 
in 1766 in connection with the administration of St. 
Catherine’s in St. Petersburg. The Dominicans in 
charge of this church were invariably Italians who had 
constant misunderstandings with their Polish, Ger- 
man, and French parishioners. Relations became so 
strained that complaints reached the ears of the Em- 
press. She promptly availed herself of this favour- 
able opportunity for interfering in Catholic affairs. 
The Imperial Government approached the Elector of 
one of the German principalities with a request to send 


*P. Pierling, La Russie et le St. Siege, Vol. IV, pp. 337-343 
subs, 
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a group of Franciscans to Russia, the condition being 
their knowledge of foreign tongues.” Simultaneously 
a Statute was issued (Febr. 12th, 1769), regulating 
questions, concerning the Catholic Churches in both 
capitals. By this Statute only six priests were 
allowed to reside in Petersburg, and it was forbidden 
to increase their number. No foreign priest was per- 
mitted to prolong his stay in Russia beyond the term 
of four years. The priests were in no wise to 
be termed ‘missionaries,’ missionary propaganda in 
Russia being strictly prohibited. The parish was to 
elect the dean, and this election confirmed by his 
superiors abroad. However, all correspondence upon 
the subject was to be conducted through the medium 
of the Russian Departments of Justice and Foreign 
Affairs. The ‘ Justice Collegium,’ which dealt with 
the affairs of Livonia, Curland and Finland, was to 
settle all matters concerning Catholic communities in 
Russia.* 

This act, though giving the Catholic Church a legal 
status in Russia, was in reality the first attack upon 
her liberty. Whilst granting full freedom of worship, 
it denied to Rome the right of interference with the 
administration of her clergy in Russia. The Empress 
made this quite clear by addressing her request not to 
the Vatican, nor to the Superior of the Order, but to 
one of the German Princelings, and by making the 
‘Justice Collegium,’ which dealt with the Protestant 
provinces of the Empire, a kind of supreme court of 
appeal against the decisions of the consistory courts, 
which were to be formed simultaneously with the crea- 
tion of Catholic dioceses.* 

7 Tolstoy, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 178-179. 

8 J. Bielogolov, Acts and Documents concerning the organi- 
gation and administration of the Roman-Catholic Church in 


Russia (Russian), pp. 10-18. 
*R. P. Lescoeur, L’Eglise Catholique en Pologne sous le 
Gouvernement Russe, Vol. I, p. 70. 
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The partitions of Poland (1772-1795), giving Russia 
extensive territories, inhabited by a Russian, Lithua- 
nian and Polish population, broke up the three existing 
Dominican Provinces of Russia (St. Hyacinth’s Pro- 
vince), Lithuania and Poland. The principal Russian 
monasteries, namely those of Red Russia or Galicia, 
were annexed by the Austrian Empire, retaining the 
title of the Province. After the third partition of 
Poland the convents of Cracow and other houses, an- 
nexed by Austria, were incorporated in the Province 
of St. Hyacinth.” 

Of the territories annexed by Russia, three provinces 
of Russia, Poland and Lithuania continued to exist 
independently for some time. Though separated 
from the principal houses of Galicia, the Russian 
Province still possessed forty-eight houses, and was 
subdivided in 1780 into six districts of Volhynia, 
Minsk, Pinsk, Podolsk, Kiev and White Russia." 
But in 1813 this Province, being incorporated in that 
of Lithuania,” a curious situation is witnessed: the 
disappearance of the ‘ Russian’ Province within 
Russia proper, whilst without her boundaries another 
Russian Province continued to exist within the Aus- 
trian Empire. 

Owing to the partitions of Poland, Russia, which 
formerly had only a few hundred Catholic subjects, 
was suddenly given some two million Catholics. 
Therefore, as soon as the first partition was accom- 
plished, the Empress instituted a new diocese of Mohi- 
lev with the object of withdrawing her new subjects 
from foreign ecclesiastical jurisdiction. In the person 
of Stanislas Siestrenciewicz the Russian Government 
found an obedient tool. A Polish Calvinist by birth, 
a Captain of the Prussian and Polish Army, on becom- 

%° Fr. Baracz, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 350. 


"Fr. Baracz, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 345. 
1 Thid., Remark on p. 345. 
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ing a Catholic, he was ordained priest by the Bishop of ~ 
Vilna, Mgr. Massalski."* In 1773 Siestrencievicz was 
appointed Bishop of White Russia, and subsequently 
raised to the dignity of Archbishop and Metropolitan. 
Through the reigns of Catherine II, Paul I and Alex- 
ander | he faithfully served the Russian Government, 
lending his support to every measure tending to gain 
complete control over the Catholic Church in Russia. 
The Government rewarded Siestencievicz by increas- 
ing his power and making him practically independent 
of Rome. An Ukaze issued by Catherine on January 
gth, 1780, and addressed to the Governors General 
of the newly-annexed provinces, decreed the subordi- 
nation of all Catholic convents to the Bishop of White 
Russia. This ukaze is a curious document. It pro- 
claims the free exercise of the Roman Catholic wor- 
ship, subject to the authority of the ecclesiastical head, 
appointed by the Crown, and instructed the Governors 
to see that all convents and parishes should show due 
obedience to Bishop Siestrencievicz, and that no 
Roman ecclesiastics should dare interfere in the order, 
observance, visitation, or any other acts of monastic 
life, unless by the Bishop’s sanction. Those who dis- 
obeyed these injunctions were to be expelled beyond 
the boundaries of the Empire." 

The ukaze of January 17th, 1782, upon the organisa- 
tion of the diocese of Mohilev was still more explicit. 
Paragraph II stipulated that ‘all monastic orders of 
the Roman law, subjected to the sole jurisdiction of 
the Archbishop of Mohilev, his coadjutor and consis- 
tory, should not dare place themselves under the 
jurisdiction of any ecclesiastical authority residing out- 
side the Empire, neither send them money, nor have 
any relations with them under threat of responsibility 

13R, P. Lescoeur, L’Eglise Catholique en Pologne sous le 
Gouvernement Russe, Vol. 1, pp. 63-65. 

J. Bielogolov, op. cit., p. 24. 
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before the secular courts... .’ Para. 12 ordered the 
Archbishop of Mohilev to present a report, showing 
which of the Catholic convents in Russia were engaged 
upon ‘useful charitable and social work’ which ‘ in- 
stitutions he must uphold by all means,’ and which 
‘in idleness and solitude, without any use to their 
neighbour, live as a burden to the world, so that We, 
for the glory of God and the welfare of Society might 
settle all that in the best way.’ Para. 13 reinforced the 
ban upon all Papal Bulls or letters. They were to be 
submitted to the examination and judgement of the 
Imperial Senate, which was to report whether their 
publication was to be permitted or witheld.”* 

In the eyes of the Russian Government the Pope was 
only a foreign sovereign, with whom no Russian 
subject was to have any direct intercourse. The Em- 
press’s Government repeatedly demanded from Arch- 
bishop Siestrencievicz that all papers, coming from 
Rome, should be submitted to the Senate, a demand 
he willingly complied with. 

No official action was taken against the Orders, 
which ‘in idleness and solitude’ were a ‘burden to 
society,’ but on the contrary it was the active Orders 
which suffered considerable restrictions during the 
reigns of Catherine II (1762-1796) and her successors. 
Under Paul I (1796-1801) and Alexander I (1801- 
1825) the Catholic Church in Russia breathed more 
freely, though the Government systematically pursued 
its policy, the ultimate object of which was to make 
her one of the wheels of the State machine. Thus 
Paul I on November 3rd, 1798, confirmed a Statute, 
prohibiting the convocation of chapters for the election 
of Provincials and Priors, who henceforth had to be 
appointed by local Bishops. The Senate, which drew 
up this ‘ Statute for the Church and Monasteries,’ con- 
sidered that the convocation of chapters causes the 


15 J. Bielogolov, op. cit., p. 27. 
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religious unnecessary expenses, and that money could 
be more usefully spent on charity. Moreover, the 
Senate thought that a Prior, elected by his subordi- 
nates, would seek to curry favour with them, and, 
consequently, would lack the independence necessary 
for the successful fulfilment of his duties. The Senate 
was also of the opinion that the system of election 
would only lead to a state of disorder in the convents. 
Therefore, though the privileges of various Orders did 
not authorize the Bishops to visit the convents, the 
Senate proposed to give the right of visitation to the 
Bishops. According to paragraph to of the Statute 
the candidates for the offices of Provincial and Prior 
were to be confirmed by the Emperor. Transfer of 
friars from one diocese to another was forbidden except 
in very urgent cases, and then only with the Bishop’s 
authorisation (par. 18); all convents were to participate 
in educational and charitable works, the contemplative 
Orders by allotting to these purposes part of their 
revenues (par 26).** 

Having thus revised the rules and privileges of the 
Monastic Orders of the Catholic Church, the Govern- 
ment by an ukaze of March 17th, 1799, informed Sies- 
trencievicz that ‘We consider all these regulations 
. . . ,sufficient for the successful administration of 
the affairs . . . (of the Church) . . . without any foreign 
influence of Papal Bulls, which We consider all the 
more unnecessary because the Power, from which they 
proceed, is at the present moment in inactivity.’ '’ 

In the first year of the reign of Alexander I the 
Senate presented a report, concerning the ‘ re-estab- 
lishment of the monastic and ecclesiastical Govern- 
ment of the Roman Catholic confession in Russia.’ 
By this new Statute, which was confirmed on November 


16 J, Bielogolov, op. cit., p. 117. 
17 Tbid., p. 126. The Ukaze alludes to the captivity of the 
Pope by the French. 
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13th, 1801, the Orders were permitted to be governed 
according to their rules and institutions, and to elect 
their Provincials, but with the strict prohibition against 
communicating with their Masters General, residing 
abroad. The Provincials were to be responsible under 
threat of criminal proceedings for any infringement of 
this order (par. 5). Though not subordinated to the 
Bishops, the Provincials were yet to report to them on 
all important matters, and though the Bishops were 
not to interfere in the elections of Provincials, they 
were to supervise them, visit the convents, receive 
appeals and report upon them to the Roman Catholic 
Ecclesiastical Collegium, which had replaced the De- 
partment of the Justice Collegium.” 

Despite all these measures, the number of Domini- 
can houses continued to increase. In 1804 Mer. 
Arezo, Papal Legate in Petersburg, reported to Rome 
that in the six dioceses of Lithuania and Russia the 
different Orders possessed 318 convents with 3,098 
religious, and 80 convents for women with 509 nuns. 
These convents possessed landed property and 47,189 
serfs ; also capital exceeding two million roubles. The 
Dominican Order owned the largest number of houses : 
83 of the first order, with 724 religious, and 3 of the 
second with 35 nuns.”* 


18]. Bielogolov, op. cit., pp. 162-163. 


19 Mgr. Arezzo, Arcivescovo di Seleucia. Relazione delle stato 
attuale delle Chiese Cattoliche nel Impero Russo. Brit. Mus. 
Add. MS. 8777. 
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CATHOLIC DRAMA. 
To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS. 


Dear Sir,—The article by Mrs. Reginald Balfour in your 
July number on M. Henri Ghéon’s Plays will have been read 
with interest by all lovers of the drama. Special mention has 
naturally been made of one of these, The Marvellous History 
of St. Bernard, translated by Sir Barry Jackson, and produced 
by him at one of the West-end theatres with a success that was 
scarcely less marvellous. Mrs. Balfour suggests that the bril- 
liant French playwright might with advantage turn his atten- 
tion to English subjects of Catholic interest for some of his 
future plays. 

This thought suggests another : why should the Catholics of 
England have to have recourse to a French dramatist for plays 
of predominantly English interest? Is there no native talent 
that could be employed for the purpose ; and if not, why not? 

The question leads to an interesting train of thought. As 
those interested in contemporary drama are aware, England is 
in the throes of an intense and vigorous dramatic renaissance. 
Ample evidence of this exists, not the least being the remark- 
able report, recently issued and noticed prominently in all the 
papers, by the educational Committee on the influence of the 
drama on adult education. In the last few years an astonishing 
number of local dramatic societies have sprung up all over the 
country, and some of these have not only succeeded in materi- 
ally influencing the national taste in drama, but have succeeded 
in capturing the London stage. Many of them are amalga- 
mated with the British Drama League in a sort of dramatic 
federation for the furtherance of their mutual interests. A 
marked feature of this dramatic renaissance is the admitted 
effect of religion on the mind when presented in dramatic form. 
The Catholic Players—an Anglican Society—gave evidence as 
to its potent educational influence in the sphere of religious 
instruction ; evidence was also forthcoming of the vivid effect 
produced, and the great emotional appeal made, by the repre- 
sentation of Greek religious plays, not only on cultured intel- 
lects, but on simple, rustic minds. But where, one feels inclined 
to ask, does the Catholic Church come in in all this? What is 
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the Catholic Church doing in this national matter? Frankly, 
it must be admitted, she does not come into the picture at all. 

Yet have we not here a powerful means, ready to our hands, 
for giving our own people the best form of healthy social and 
intellectual entertainment, and of making the voice of the 
Church heard by the nation at large on all those questions of 
moral, social and spiritual import on which she has a right to 
speak, and on which, we venture to think, her teaching would be 
welcome? If the tragedy of Aédipus, or other pagan drama, has 
power to affect simple but earnest souls even to tears, does 
not the story of the Church contain matter of the highest drama- 
tic interest, that should prove infinitely more moving and potent 
for good? 

The need, in fact, exists for a national Catholic drama; there 
is a need and a demand for it. Many of us are firmly convinced 
that there is talent among us to produce excellent Catholic plays 
if only it were encouraged, and that the production of mystery or 
miracle plays, especially, would be eagerly welcomed if forth- 
coming. 

It may then come as welcome news to hear that a first 
humble but practical step has been taken to promote a National 
Catholic Drama. The Roswitha Society was founded at the 
end of June of this year for the distinct purpose of encourag- 
ing the writing and production of plays Catholic in feeling, 
teaching and story. The Honorary Secretary, Mrs. Oldmeadow, 
has already successfully produced at least one miracle play—The 
Fisherman’s Net—and she hopes that the Roswitha Society will 
produce another of her plays in the coming winter season on the 
story of St. Caecilia. Another such society is the ‘ Little Players 
of St. Francis,’ which intends, I believe, to produce the story 
of the Poverello by one of its promoters. Here, then, is a be- 
ginning. If their success should encourage others to follow 
suit and induce talented Catholic authors to essay this field of 
writing hitherto unexplored by them, and others interested in 
the drama, to form local societies in parishes throughout the 
land for the production of Catholic plays, the creation of a 
national Catholic drama would become an accomplished fact. 
In course of time the various local bodies could form a federa- 
tion under one general society on the lines of the British Drama 
League, and a healthy Catholic dramatic literature created for 
the nation. 

Apart from the Sacred Narrative of our redemption, which 
forms so rich a mine hitherto scarcely touched for the creation 
of Miracle plays, and the general story of the Church, so rich in 
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subjects capable of dramatic treatment, the annals of the Church 
in England itself—especially in its penal days and the stirring 
adventures of its martyrs and confessors—contains an almost 
exhaustless treasure-store of subjects on which to draw as full 
of dramatic interest as any secular tale. We have many writers 
of high merit who confine their attention to the writing of 
romances because this is the only métier for which there has 
been hitherto a call; but they could probably write Catholic 
plays if there were any chance of their being produced. 

The nation needs a Catholic drama: the Roswitha Society 
and other groups are coming forward to supply the want; all 
Catholics should watch the experiment with interest, and en- 
courage it with intelligent sympathy and support. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Francis J. Bowen. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE SHADOW OF THE CHAPEL. By Kenneth Potter. (Chapman 
and Hall ; 7/6.) 

Here is a school story in which the reader is invited to turn 
his attention to the least interesting persons in a school—the 
masters. The boys are incidental: they flit in and out and 
provide a background and an occasional chorus for the domi- 
nant figures on the pedagogic stage. The title of the book 
offers a clue to the plot. The chapel, so often acclaimed the 
heart of a school’s life, the source of boyish inspiration, the 
creator of tradition and esprit de corps, becomes in Mr. Kenneth 
Potter’s novel the point from which radiate all the petty jealousy, 
intrigue and discontent liable to arise among a haphazard 
collection of average men thrown together in unsought inti- 
macy with no stronger bond of union than a common profes- 
sion. Compulsory attendance at chapel is made out to be the 
bugbear of the masters. Those, who attend regularly, do so, for 
the most part, to curry favour and win promotion. The most 
fervent and regular attendant at chapel is an unbeliever whose 
virtue is duly rewarded by his being appointed to a house 
mastership—to the disgust of two more likely competitors who 
outvie one another in petty intrigue and childish suspicion. Ex- 
pediency seems to be the only motive that prompts anyone to 
go to chapel. The book is a severe satire on a hollow system 
in which religion and church-going are regarded as nothing 
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more than the conventional good form that every respectable 
English gentleman must observe. 

Mr. Potter works out his story well in an easy, even, readable 
style and, all allowance being made for the over-emphasis of a 
caricature, his description of the interplay between the masters, 
the tittle tattle, grousing, criticising, jealousy and humbug— 
all bear the mark of verisimilitude. But we feel that the arch 
hypocrite Makepeace is not convincing. So colossal a humbug 
would be more subtle and less transparent : and the callous way 
in which he sets out to woo and win the unattractive and faded 
Miss Botting for the only apparent reason that a headmaster 
must have a wife will probably prove too much even for readers 
of fiction. 

We recommend the book to scholmasters with the hope that 
even if they do not see themselves reflected in it as in a mirror, 
they will anyhow realise the dangers to which they are neces- 
sarily exposed. The schoolmaster’s mind may tend to become 
dwarfed in its efforts to adapt itself to the immature minds 
around it. The schoolmaster lives in a little world of little 
ideas. He has enormous powers over little people. His word 
is final: his authority is neither disputed nor contradicted. It 
is perhaps only an exceptional man who has the power to raise 
youthful minds to his own mental stature, and there are very 
few masters whose minds will not suffer in the daily contact of 
school life. Schools are rarely staffed by angels. But what 
department of life ever is? We feel inclined to read into Mr. 
Potter’s novel the moral that schoolmastering should be re- 
garded not merely as a very noble profession, but as a vocation. 
Of schoolmasters many are chosen, but few are called. Cer- 
tainly the difficulties and complications that Mr. Potter records 
could never arise in a frankly monastic school where, say, a 
community of Benedictines or Jesuits was in charge. 

B.D. 


Tue SpiriruaL Works oF Assot BLosius. Edited by Dom 
Roger Hudleston, O.S.B. Vol. 3. A Mirror for Monks. 
Vol. 4. The Sanctuary of the Faithful Soul. Part I. 
(Burns, Oates and Washbourne; 3/6 per volume.) 


Readers of A Mirror for Monks might well have imagined 
that its ‘ tenderness, vivacity of feeling and unaffected naivety 
of expression ’ were the outcome of a peaceful monastic life. 
But according to the introduction it was penned during fifteen 
years of tactful wrestlings with good monks fallen from the 
old observance and too timid to return to the stricter way of 
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living ; other disturbing influences were a French invasion of 
Flanders and a flight from the Abbey of Liessies. 

Perhaps these circumstances account for that spirit of cheer- 
fulness and encouragement which runs through the whole work : 
a type of incentive piety needed by most of us. Instead of re- 
ducing our minds to a state of horror, disgust and discourage- 
ment by continually raking about in the dust-bin of self, Blosius 
always points up as he urges us on: ‘ My eyes are ever towards 
the Lord; for He shall pluck my feet out of the snare.’ He 
enlarges the heart and makes us long to run in the ways of 
God. This characteristic has made it for nearly four centuries 
the favourite spiritual guide book of many both within and 
without the cloister. 

A debt of gratitude is owed to the unknown friend in the world 
who coaxed Blosius to compose The Sanctuary of the Faithful 
Soul. Says the lovable old writer towards the end of it : ‘ Look 
frequently into this book, which I, now fifty years old, have 
written for myself and for thee.’ Having followed out this 
counsel, one will feel inclined, like Father Bertrand Wilber- 
force, translating a certain chapter of another of the works of 
Blosius, to shout at his desk : Laudate Dominum omnes gentes. 

L.K.C. 


Texts FOR PrayeR. Compiled by a member of the Institute of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. Preface by the Reverend Dom 
B. Hayes, O.S.B. (London: Sands and Co. ; 2/6 net.) 

TuHouGHts FOR MENTAL PRayeR from Holy Scripture and the 
Liturgy. Compiled by a Dominicaness of Carisbrooke, Isle 
of Wight. (London : Sands and Co. ; 2/6 net.) 

The aim of these books is much alike, and the preface to the 
first named might almost stand for both. The two compilers de- 
sire to help those who cannot use set methods of prayer and 
meditation yet who find help in reading a sentence or two of 
Holy Scripture, the Liturgy or the writings of the saints, to help 
them to become recollected in God. 

Texts for Prayer are taken entirely from the Scriptures. They 
are admirably selected, and are divided into chapters on various 
subjects such as God’s Mercy, Contrition, Confidence, Joy, 
Thanksgiving, etc., and should greatly help those attracted to 
this kind of prayer. 

In Thoughts for Mental Prayer there are passages from the 
Liturgy and writings of the saints as well as scriptural texts, 
used to make each chapter a complete subject for mental prayer. 
The Thoughts follow the Church in her liturgical cycle. Nine 
chapters are devoted to Advent, three to Christmas, six to the 
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Passion; but Easter, Pentecost and the other great feasts are 
given but one each. This disproportion is to be regretted. 
The book is good and helpful as it is, but its value would be 
far greater hadcare been bestowed on the second half of the 
Church’s year equal to that given to the first. The omission of 
any list of contents is an unfortunate oversight. 

Both books are neatly bound and printed, but would not a 
prayer-book size be more generally useful than these long, slim 
booklets so usually associated with collections of poems? 

M.M. 
AsceTicaL ASCENT OF THE LOvE oF Gop. Progressive Medita- 
tions on Divine Charity. By Paulin Giloteaux. Adapted 
from the French by William Reany, $.T.L. (Harding and 
More, Ltd., The Ambrosden Press, London, W.C.1.; 3/6 
net.) 

This little book describes briefly the stages of the illumina- 
tive and unitive ways of the spiritual life, viewed solely with 
regard to charity, and given an original classification. We are 
told in the author’s preface that it has been of ‘ great spiritual 
profit’ to many who read it before publication. It therefore 
seems captious to point out faults. Indeed, such as might be 
remarked are merely negative. Perhaps the title makes us 
hope for something rather more inspiring, and so we find the 
style a little dry. Some confessors may wish the author had 
made more reservations and given fuller explanation in recom- 
mending the much-abused and much-misunderstood practice of 
self-immolation as a ‘victim.’ The English, with one or two 
lapses, reads fairly well. 

The chapters are not divided into methodical meditations, and 
the book will be quite as useful for spiritual reading. M.B. 


THe Story oF A HIGHLAND PaRIsH. By George P. Shaw. 
(Sands and Co.) 

The Story of a Highland Parish reaches from the dim begin- 
nings of religion in Scotland, among men whose very races are 
now obscure, to the centenary of the present church of Duff- 
town, the sheer descendant of whatever log church, lashed 
together by St. Moluag and his long-haired monks, first 
resounded with praises to God beside the Fiddich. This not- 
withstanding two centuries of as fierce persecution as ever was 
planned and executed without bloodshed. A string of wild 
doings and stubborn loyalty runs through this simply-written 
history of Mortlach. R. F. Anson illustrates it with delicate 
pen-drawings ; and it is eloquently sponsored by H. Belloc. 

J.G. 
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Tue Diocesan Synop. By Pope Benedict XIV. Selected and 
done into English by W. R. V. Brade, M.A. Two appen- 
> dices by the Rev. C. E. Douglas. (The Faith Press; pp. 
Xvi, 192.) 
This book is a sign of the times. But we are not sure we 
can rightly read this sign. It may make for hope; or it may 
be the fuel of despair. 
: Mr. Douglas has given us some clue to the interpretation of 
this sign. His appendices make this dry legal treatise as 
dramatic as a death sentence. Yet again his interpretations 
demand to be themselves interpreted. How are we to interpret 
his statement in the Appendix? ‘ Each mass priest’ (in pre- 
Norman England) ‘ with a shrift-shire was a free thane subject 
to no one, not even to his Diocesan, but liable to outlawry by 
the Church-mote of priests in exactly the same way as a secular 
thane was by a meeting of his peers’ (pp. 176, 177). We think 
that Mr. Douglas will have some difficulty in proving his thesis. 
But provable or not provable—what does it mean? Is Mr. 
Douglas trying to stabilise the Anglo-Catholic position, which 
having begun by heroic faith in the Episcopate is now turning 
for defence to the Presbyterian basis of church governance? 

Mr. Douglas’s sympathy with a form of Presbyterianism is 
probably responsible for the following: ‘ Apostleship is not, 
however, essential for the possession of jurisdiction, and this 
constitutional fact was the strength of the English Presbyterian 
party in the seventeenth century. . . . The whole conception 
of the relation between the Diocesan Synod and Bishop most 
nearly resembles that of the House of Lords, where the Lord 
Chancellor is both chief judicial officer and Speaker. He cannot 
give judgment without the consent of the House, and the latter 
can only speak through him’ (pp. 163-4). This effort of the 
modern Anglo-Catholic to find a statutory resting-place within 
the Establishment by expressing his Catholicism in terms of 
Presbyterianism is a tragedy of a subtle but undeniable 
character. 

But what does Mr. Douglas mean by writing ‘In England 
jurisdiction is, and always has been, conferred by the Civil 
Magistrate—i.e., by the King’ (p. 165). Does this sentence 
mean that the King or Queen, say King Edward VI or Queen 
Victoria—conveys spiritual jurisdiction to the Archbishops and 
Bishops of England? Is this the teaching of Anglo-Catholics? 
Do the Anglo-Catholic clergy of Birmingham hold that Bishop 
Barnes derives his spiritual jurisdiction from His Majesty 
George V? If so, is it not Erastianism? And again, if so, how 
can Anglo-Catholics hope for reunion with Rome? V.McN. 
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By CHRISTOBEL HOOD 


With three plates 
Imperial 8vo., 7s. 6d. ned 


R° BERT SOUTHWELL, S.J., sixteenth- 
century poet and martyr, filled a place of some 
distinction in literary circles of his day, being praised 
alike by Bacon and Ben Jonson, the latter affirming that 
though ‘‘Southwell was hanged yett so he had written 
that piece of his, the Burning Babe, he would have been 
content to destroy many of his.”’ 


The high regard in which his poems were held by his 
¢ contemporaries can be gauged by the fact that at 
least eight editions of them were published within twenty- 
five years of his death. Since that time Southwell has 
never lacked appreciative readers, but their number has 
of necessity been limited by the great difficulty of procur- 
ing copies of his works. 


The present volume is an attempt to supply the want, 
q and to bring to the notice of modern readers the sweet 
verses of this half-forgotten Elizabethan poet, and to tell 
again the tragic story of his short life. The arrangement 
of the poems follows the order of the MS copy in the 
British Museum, which has been disregarded by previous 
editors, and includes practically all Father Southwell’s 
shorter hymns, carols and verses. 


Basil Blackwell Broad Street Oxford 
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